POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


| occupations of no apparent value. 
| learned of men have at times employed their 
| leisure moments and found relaxation in what 
| may be styled, for want of a better term, clever 
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CLEVER FOOLING. 


Just as the pent-up forces of Nature must 
find some outlet for their playful energy, and 


| are forever running to waste, so the active 


brain of man often seeks relief in frivolous 


The most 


fooling, often with a view to playing tricks upon 
credulous antiquaries and scientists. 

The composition of sham Latin inscriptions 
seems always to have been a favourite subject, 
of which none is more widely known than 


I Sybille heres ago 
Fortibus es in aro 

Nosces mari Thisbe trux 
Se vaticinum ‘Pes an dux,’ 


which appeared in a Dublin paper some years 
ago, before wit had died out of Ireland, and 
purported to have been found near the site of 
a church dedicated to the saint known to the 
old chroniclers as Uncatus Ambulans [Hookey 
Walker. The first words are: ‘I say, Billy’). 
In 1756 a clever print was published which 
depicted a knot of eager archeologists grouped 
around a tombstone, endeavouring to spell out 
this extremely Latin-looking inscription, which 
some declared referred to the Emperor Claudian, 
till a lad one day spelled it out. ‘ Beneath 
this stone reposeth Claud Coster, tripe-seller 
of Impington, as doth his consort Jane.’ 
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The following artful combinations of Latin 


words so as to produce sensible English sounds 
was thought by Coleridge to be among the most 
witty productions of Dean Swift : 


Mollis abuti 

Has an acuti 

No lasso finis 

O mi de armistres 
Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver? 


In the following clever hexameters the 
puzzling effect is heightened by the blending of 
Latin words in their own sense with renderings 
in the most canine of dog-Latin. They con- 
tain the announcement to his head-master by a 
(surely exceptional) pupil that he had passed his 
examination. 


Moll is a beauty 
Has an acute eye 
No lass so fine is 
O, my dear mistress 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover? 


Care mihi princeps, sum per, mirabile dictu: 
Proxima sed rasura firit, ni fallor, aratri. 


‘Sum per’ is of course ‘I am through,’ and the 
jingenuity in suggesting ‘very close shave’ and 
| ‘being ploughed’ will be noted. 


| Visa mori in somno nobis est et vice versd 
|is not a very reverent way of giving, 


We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping when she died. 


Here are a few amusing specimens of dog-Latin 
and translation : 


well bowled. 
nightmare. 

in a drunken voice. 
the dogs of war. 
lying in state. 


bene audax, 
equinox, 

sotto voce, 

pax in bello, 
splendide mendax, 


Learning has sometimes been lavished on 
hoaxes which the world insists on accepting as 
real. Such was the legend of the Upas tree of 
Java, purported to have been written by a 
Dutch surgeon, whose identity, however, was 
never made out. This is now generally 
believed to have been the invention of George 
Steevens, a malicious savant, who, to take his 
revenge on the Society of Antiquaries for re- 
fusing him their Fellowship, wasted much 
scholarship and time which might have been 
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better spent. Among others, Erasmus Darwin 
accepted the myth and embalmed it in stately 
verse. 

Occasionally our learned Societies are offered 
papers of an apocryphal character. A descrip- 
tion of the exploration of Wrangel Land, north 
of Behring Strait, with its herds of mastodons, 
met with a temporary success a few years back 
at the Royal Geographical Society ; while Sir 
John Hill hoaxed the Royal Society with his 
tales of marvellous cures by Bishop Berkeley’s 
tar-water. 

The ‘lunar hoax,’ a pamphlet purporting to 
describe the discoveries of Sir John Herschel 
at the Cape of Good Hope, though full of 
the most palpable blunders in astronomy and 
mathematics, was so plausible that an edition 
of sixty thousand sold in one week. This folly 
was the handiwork of Richard Alton Locke, 
editor of a New York newspaper. And _ to 
show that science is not always proof against 
colourable absurdities when they ingeniously 
fall in with preconceived notions, we need 
only quote the ease with which M. Chasles 
was deceived by the forged Pascal papers. 

That clever and well-educated men should 
deliberately lay themselves out to play such 
pranks can only be explained on one of two 
hypotheses : revenge, as in the case of George 
Steevens, or sheer love of mischief. Most, if 
not all, have their playful moods, times at 
which they must give rein to their animal 
spirits or, as the Yankees would say, ‘bust ;’ 
and to these periods we are indebted for many 
of our best literary conceits. Some, like 
Canning, break out into punful rhyming ; 
others into compounding elegant riddles and 
charades, or, like Lord Lyttelton and Horace 
Walpole, into writing smart and pithy epi- 
grams. The more boisterous class of spirits, 
too, must have their fun, if even at the ex- 
pense of their best friend, like Sothern, who— 
so the story goes—once made an appointment 
with Toole to dine at a well-known restaurant. 
The hour of meeting was fixed, and Sothern 
arrived some few minutes before the appointed 
time. An elderly gentleman was dining at a 
table at some little distance from that prepared 
for the two actors. He was reading a newspaper, 
which he had comfortably arranged before him, 
as he was eating his dinner. Sothern walked 
up to him, and striking him a smart blow be- 
tween the shoulders, said : 

‘Hallo, old fellow! who’d have thought of 
seeing you here? I thought you never’ 
The assaulted diner turned round angrily, when 
Sothern exclaimed: ‘I beg you a_ thousand 
pardons, sir; I thought you were an old friend 
of mine—a family man, whom I never expected 
to see here. I hope you will pardon me.’ 

The old gentleman growled a reply, and 
Sothern returned to his table, where he was 
presently joined by Toole, to whom he said: 

‘See that old boy? I'll bet you _half-a- 
crown you daren’t go and give him a slap on 
the back, and pretend you have mistaken him 
for a friend.’ 

‘Done!’ said Toole; and done it was imme- 
diately, with a result that may be imagined. 


This, perhaps, savours too much of the prac- 
tical joke to come strictly under the title of 
clever fooling, but it is hard to draw the line 
between where humour ends and folly steps in 
—the borderland is so wide. Take, for example, 
these paradoxical lines on a familiar subject, 
recently accredited to a working-man, which 
are at the same time witty and nonsensical ; 


Cold water is the best of drinks, 
The temperance poet sings ; 

But who am I, that I should have 
The very best of things? 

Let princes revel at the pump, 
Let peers enjoy their tea; 

Whisky or beer, or even wine, 
Is good enough for me. 


The construction of a palindrome such as 
Napoleon’s supposed reply when asked in his 


latter days whether he could have captured 
London : 
Able was I ere I saw Elba, 


simple though it looks, displays considerable 
ingenuity, and, without even trespassing on the 
borderland, we might name numerous other 
fields for the exercise of like talent—acrostics, 
conundrums, logogriphs, rebuses—in short, word 
games and puzzles of endless variety. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
CHAPTER IX.—THE PLOT THICKENS. 


THE sun was in the act of rising above the 
eastern hills when the king and I, dead tired 
after our long ride, urged our horses up the 
slope of the last hill, and reaching the top looked 
down and saw before us, on the plain below, 
the encampment of the army of which we had 
come in search. 

‘Thank God, we are in time. They have not 
retired,’ said His Majesty fervently as he began 
to descend again. ‘In another hour we might 
have been too late. I see they are already 
moving, 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw 
that men were hurrying in all directions. It 
was evident that something important was to- 
ward. A moment later, however, the jungle 
took us into its embrace, and for a while we 
lost sight altogether of the camp. A brook lay 
before us, and our horses were in the act of 
crossing it when a sentry appeared from behind 
a mass of creeper and challenged us, Next 
moment we found ourselves face to face with 
a picket, the officer of which turned his men out 
instantly on perceiving that he was in the pres- 
ence of the king. Having discovered in which 
direction the general’s headquarters were situated, 
we urged our horses on again, for we had left 
the jungle and were once more on open ground, 
and hastened towards them. The news of our 
arrival had spread like wildfire through the 
camp, and by the time we reached the hut 
towards which we were making our way, the 
general and his staff were standing before it 
ready to receive us. 


General Du Berg, if I have not yet described 
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him to you, was a fine-looking, well set-up 
man of about five-and-forty years of age. He 
carried himself with soldierly erectness, had 
short curly hair, blue eyes, a gray moustache, a 
gruff voice, and the reputation of ruling his 
men with a rod of iron. It was in a great 
measure to his exertions and the confidence 
reposed in him by his master that the army 
of the Médangs owed its efficiency, though he 
could never be induced to state in what country’s 
service he had acquired his own training. In- 
deed, what countryman he was himself it was 
well-nigh impossible to tell. He spoke English, 
French, German, and Italian with equal fluency, 
and was understood to have once confessed to 
several years’ active service under the flag of 
one of the South American republics. 

His surprise at seeing His Majesty was not 
as great as I had expected it would be. He 
was doubtless accustomed to the king’s rapid 
comings and goings, and thought it in no way 
strange that the sovereign should desire to be 
present on such a momentous occasion as the 
first real battle in which his army was to be 
engaged. 

As soon as our greetings had been exchanged 
the king led the way into the hut, and I fol- 
lowed with the general. His Majesty looked 
very tired and pale after his long ride, and it 
was with delight I noticed that the general 
had ordered a meal to be placed upon the 
table for us. Marie, however, would touch 
nothing ; he said he was too excited to eat. He 
hungered only for news. 

‘In which direction are the enemy encamped ?’ 
he asked, as he threw himself down on a 
seat. 

‘On the hillside across the plain, five miles 
due south of our present position,’ replied Du 
Berg with that brevity characteristic of him. 

‘Have they moved at all since you sent me 
that message yesterday ?’ asked the king. 

‘They have extended their outposts half a 
mile or so to the east and west,’ he answered. 
‘Otherwise they have not made any perceptible 
change in their arrangements.’ 

‘And your men—what of them? Are they 
prepared to retrieve what your despatch told 
me they had let slip?’ 
| ‘They are ready for anything, replied the 


general, ‘They are furious at having been 
beaten the day before yesterday, and if I but give 
the word they will be at their enemies’ throats 
like bulldogs.’ 

‘They shall have their opportunity before 
many hours are over,’ said the king. ‘Let us 


there any point from which we can see both 
camps and the land between ?’ 

‘If your Majesty will accompany me, I will 
show you everything, Du Berg replied. 

So saying, he led the way from the hut, and 
the king and myself followed him. Strong 
man though I was, our eighty-mile ride had 
tired me almost to the point of dropping ; the 
king, however, seemed as fresh as when we 
had ridden out of the citadel gate ten hours 
before. It is my belief that he was too excited 
to feel fatigue ; but I dreaded the reaction that 


until he came to the point to which the 
general desired to bring him, and then. leaning 
against a tree took careful stock of both camps 
and the stretch of sparsely-timbered plain, which 
would undoubtedly be the battle-field, lying 
between. When he had been looking at it for 
upwards of ten minutes, he consulted a paper 
he held in his hand, made several notes upon 
it, and turning to the general, asked him what 
he intended to do. 

‘With your Majesty’s permission, I think we 
should advance while we have the opportunity,’ 
Du Berg answered. ‘The enemy are waiting for 
their reinforcements to come up, and if we are 
going to attack them at all, now is the time. 
We shall not find a better.’ 

‘Then let it be as you wish,’ said the king. 
‘You had better give the necessary instructions 
at once.’ 

As he spoke I caught a glimpse of his face. 
It was deathly pale. Thinking he was unwell, 
I ran towards him. 

‘You are feeling ill” I cried. ‘You have 
done too much, Will you not rest for a little 
while and let me give you some stimulant?’ 

He waved me off, however, declaring at the 
same time that there was nothing the matter 
with him. 

‘I am tired, that is all,’ he said. ‘Let me see 
my men victorious and I promise you will have 
no fault to find with the colour of my face.’ 

There was nothing for it but to be content 
with this assurance, and we accordingly turned 
our attention to the troops in the valley below. 
While we watched, a mule battery passed 
through the jungle behind us on its way to 
take up a position amongst some palms on 
an eminence half a mile or so to our right. 
The men looked as happy as schoolboys at the 
prospect of what was before them. 

As I have already said, the main body of 
the enemy had intrenched themselves upon a 
plateau on the side of a steep hill across the 
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| must inevitably follow. He climbed the hill 
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valley, a mile or so from where we stood. 
Thence they were able to observe all our pre- 
parations. To show that they were aware that 
our men had fallen in, a shell left their camp 
and burst with a terrific report in the jungle a 
little to the left of the general’s headquarters. 
This was the first shot of the battle. A few 
minutes later the battery which had passed us 
was returning the compliment, and after that the 
engagement might have been said to have fairly 
started. For the first time in my life I was 
under fire, and I can assure you the situation 
was not altogether a pleasant one. More than 
once the shells seemed to be aimed directly 


hope they will take advantage of it. Now, is| for the spot where we stood, and on each occa- 


sion I made up my mind that I could not fail 
to be killed, but somehow they invariably changed 
their course before they reached us. At any rate 
we remained unhurt. The king all the time 
stood unmoved, watching the movements of his 
own troops and those of the enemy through 
his field-glass as composedly as if he had been 
witnessing a review from one of his own palace 
windows. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
general’s instructions had been carried out, and 
the regiments were moving forward from the 
valley on to the plain, ‘under the protection 
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of guns on the hillside. Out in the open, how- 
ever, it was a very different thing. Being within 
range, they were subjected to such a fusilade 
from the battery which had first opened fire 
upon us that they came to a sudden halt, and 
twice fell back, being unable to face it. The 
king watched the result with growing im- 
patience. 

‘That battery must be silenced at any cost,’ 
he cried, stamping his foot as the regiment 
nearest us showed signs of wavering. 

‘It shall be stopped if we can do it,’ replied 
the general, and gave an order to an officer 
standing beside him, who immediately made 
his way down the hillside. 

Five minutes or so later a column on the 
extreme left began to move forward towards 
the battery in question, but they had not 
proceeded more than a hundred yards across 
the plain before they too halted and began 
to evince a desire to turn back. At the same 
instant a wing of the enemy began to move 
along the lower side of the hill to the east 
with the intention of attacking us upon our 
left flank. Seeing this, His Majesty became 
almost beside himself, and, before we could 
prevent him, had called up a trooper who 
was holding a horse a few paces to the rear. 
Then throwing himself into the saddle, he 
galloped down the hillside regardless of the 
broken ground and the shells and _rifle-bullets 
which were descending on all sides of him 
like hail. His action had been so sudden 
that it had taken us all by surprise, and 
nothing therefore remained for it but to watch 
and wait. We ‘saw him gallop across the 
plain and finally reach the regiment in question. 
Once there, he pulled his horse to a standstill, 
and it was evident from his gestures that he 
was haranguing them. Shell after shell burst 
to right and left of him, and on one occasion 
three exploded almost simultaneously in the 
centre of the regiment not more than fifty 
yards distant from where he stood, causing 
such confusion that it seemed impossible it 
could ever unite again. At the same instant 
Du Berg’s horse nozzled my elbow, and I 
turned to push him farther from me. 

When I looked on the plain again, it was a 
very different scene I my before me. Raised 
to a pitch of wildest enthusiasm by the king’s 
words, the regiment had sprung forward like 
one man, and with His Majesty at its head, 
was racing for the fort on the hillside, heedless 
of the leaden storm that was being poured into 
it. Still carried away by his excitement, His 
Majesty rode at its head, waving his sword and 
cheering his men on to- the assault. I could 
scarcely believe the evidence of my own eyes, 
and I dared not think of what might happen. 

Nearer and nearer the regiment came to the 
hill. Another hundred yards would see it be- 
ginning its climb, and already a second column 
was hastening forward to its support. Suddenly 
my glasses almost dropped from my hands, and 
I fell back against a palm with a choking sen- 
sation in my throat, such as I shall never for- 
get as long as I live. At the foot of the hill 


the horse His Majesty was riding was shot 
under him, and I saw him go down with it. 
That was sufficient for me. 


I could stand no 


more. Olivia’s committal of him to my care 
flashed back upon me, and calling for a horse, 
I sprang into the saddle, and drove him down 
the hillside in the direction of the fort as fast 
as he could go. How he managed to get to 
the bottom at such a pace without breaking his 
neck, or how I escaped destruction from the 
shot and shell that were tearing up the ground 
all round me, are two things I shall never 
understand. Certain it was, however, that I did 
escape, reaching the hillside just as the men I 
was following were swarming on to the battery 
against which they had been led. 

Heedless of everything save one irresistible 
desire to be by the king’s side, if he were still 
alive, I urged my horse up the hillside, drawing 
my sword as I went. The gunners had resisted 
valiantly, but before our men they were like 
chaff blown by the wind. As Du Berg after. 
wards remarked to me, ‘led by the king, the 
men would have stormed the gates of hell itself, 
and thought nothing of it.’ At any rate, by the 
time I reached the plateau the guns were silenced, 
the gunners were dead, and those who remained 
alive of the regiment, who had captured it with 
such conspicuous gallantry, were lying upon the 
ground utterly exhausted. 

Bringing my panting horse to a standstill as 
soon as I reached the top, 1 dismounted and 
looked about me for the king. At first I could 
see nothing of him, and my heart went down 
to zero when I thought of Olivia and the news 
it might be my fate to have to carry to her. 
But a second glance relieved me of my anxiety. 
He was leaning against a gun-carriage, his 
dripping sword still in his hand, and his face 
white as the sheet of paper upon which I 
am now writing. A more ghastly sight could 
scarcely be imagined. His face was stained 
with blood from a cut upon his cheek, he was 
struggling for breath, and save for his dark 
restless eyes, looked more like a dead man than 
a live one. Fortunately I had had the fore- 
thought to bring with me a flask of spirit, and 
seeing his condition, I hastened to pour him 
out a cupful. He drank it eagerly, and when 
he had done so, declared that he felt like a 
different man. I was about to expostulate with 
him for his rash act, but he would not hear 
me. 

‘This is no time for such talk,’ he cried, 
with a wave of his hand. ‘To-day I am show- 
ing the world of what I and my troops are 
capable. To-day I am putting a new rivet into 
my throne, which will hold it together even 
more firmly than before, and one which will 
never be broken.’ 

As he spoke the regiment which had been 
sent to support him put in an appearance, 
nc by a battery which Du Berg had 
forwarded posthaste to work the guns that had 
been captured from the enemy. 

Thus reinforced, His Majesty bade the senior 
officer re-form his men, for he had further need 
of them. While this was being done I endea- 
voured to induce Marie to mount my horse. 
At first he would not hear of it, but after 
some considerable trouble I succeeded in making 
him do so. And it was well that I did, for 
almost at the same instant that he reached 


the saddle an aide-de-camp arrived from Du 
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Berg, bidding the officer in command cross the 
valley at its narrowest point, and attack the 
left flank of the enemy with all the speed at 
his command. A glance at the main body on 
the plain showed us that it was advancing to 
attack the centre, while a regiment similar to 
ours had just been successful in carrying the 
position on the right. 

‘My children, said the king, as he rode 
down the line, his face beaming with pride, 
‘you see what is required of you. Go forward, 
and may God prosper your endeavours. Re- 
member your king believes in you and is 


roud of what you have done this day.’ 

With a cheer that might have been heard a 
mile away, the regiment moved at the double 
down the hill on the side to the right of that 
by which they had ascended, and as they dis- 
appeared, the gunners sent to manipulate the 
captured guns opened fire upon the dark 
mass of the enemy. Then, turning to the 
aide-de-camp who had waited to see the general’s 
orders executed, the king bade him dismount 
and give me his horse. He could easily make 
his way back to the staff by way of the jungle, 
and once there he would be able to obtain a 
fresh animal without any trouble. 

‘Now for the coup-de-grace,” cried the king, 
pointing as he spoke to the main body of his 
troops which were pressing forward towards 
the fil under a heavy fire. ‘Are you coming 
with me, or would you prefer to rejoin Du 
Berg?’ 

‘You are surely not thinking of risking your 
life again?’ I said, aghast at the folly of such a 
proceeding. 

‘I am going to lead my men to victory once 
more, if that is what you mean,’ he cried, his 
eyes sparkling as he ym 

‘For heaven’s sake, think what you are doing,’ 
I said. ‘Remember your wife, your child, your 
throne, and your people. What will become 


of them if you are killed ?’ | 

‘I have thought of them,’ he answered, ‘and | 
it is for their sakes I am determined to rid | 
my country of its foes. Are you coming with 
me or not? Have no fear; I shall not be hurt ; 
my fate lies in a different direction.’ 

‘You must know I shall not let you go alone, 
I said, seeing that it was useless trying to per- 
suade him against his rash act. 

‘Then forward, my lord, he cried; ‘I will 
show you such a victory to-day as you never 
dreamt of. Let us be starting or we shall be 
too late.’ 

So saying, we struck in our spurs and galloped 
down the hill at our best speed. The main 
body of the troops, under one of the king’s 
oldest and most trusted officers, was charging | 
directly up the middle of the valley, under a! 
severe fire, towards the hill on which the enemy | 
had intrenched themselves, Regardless of the 
dangers to which they were exposed, they pressed 
on, to the accompaniment of the thunder of the 
batteries on the heights above, the screaming | 
of innumerable shells, and the cries of the 
wounded who lay thick upon the field behind | 
them. From what I had seen of the a 
prior to that time, I must confess that I should | 
never have credited them with such obstinate | 
courage. But to-day their blood was up, their 


fighting spirit was roused, and with remem- 
brance of the example that had just been 
afforded them fresh in their minds, there was 
nothing they would not do or dare. 


OUT WITH THE INDIA-RUBBER 
GATHERERS. 


INDIA-RUBBER : ITS COLLECTION AND CULTIVATION 
IN NICARAGUA, 
By Row.anp W. Cater. 


AT or near the mouth of all the large rivers 
on the Mosquito Coast will be found the bun- 
galow of a trader, generally English or American, 
fitted up as a shop, and stocked with cloth, 
tinned and other provisions, rope, tobacco, rum, 
gunpowder, and similar necessaries. When the 
unsophisticated Indian from the interior has 
collected a canoe-load of jungle-produce, such 
as rubber, vanilla beans, sarsaparilla, herons’ 
feathers, gold, deer, jaguar, and puma skins, &c., 
he pays a visit to the trader, and an exchange 
of commodities is promenty effected. Hard cash 
plays a very small part in these transactions. 
In due course the merchant ships the produce 
to New York or London, reaping a profit of—I 
am almost afraid to say how much per cent.— 
two or three hundred perhaps. At any rate 
the trader speedily makes a fortune large enough 
to recompense him for his banishment from 
some more civilised country. 

Many of these merchants are large employers 
of labour in the shape of mahogany cutters and 
rubber collectors. The men, Indians and Caribs 
mostly, bind themselves to a patron for a certain 
period and become practically serfs. The laws 
regulating these ‘mozos matriculddos,’ as they 
ure called, are very severe and strictly enforced. 
The patron or master supplies provisions, im- 
plements, and perhaps a small sum of money 
in advance, and each mozo is constrained to be 
diligent, and to return with the fruits of his 
labour at the expiration of the term. Rubber 
gatherers (huléros) are obliged to deliver one- 
half of their caucho to their employer and _ to 
sell him the remainder at the current market 
price, less the value of the provisions, &c., pre- 
viously advanced. But the patron almost in- 
variably keeps a shop. He does not pay for 
the huléros’ share of the rubber in cash, but 
mostly. in goods. Consequently all the evils 
of the truck system are rampant. 

A large proportion of the rubber exported 
from Nicaragua comes from the Prinzapulca dis- 
trict. At the mouth of the Prinzapulca River 
—called Apulca in some maps—there is a village 
where scarcely a week passes without the arrival 
or departure of huléros, and there I found my- 
self during my travels on the Mosquito Coast. 
My host was one of the principal traders, an 
American, whom I will call Hayes. In his 
employ were many rubber collectors, so that I 
experienced no difficulty in making arrange- 
ments to accompany a gang into the interior. 
This comprised six men, four Mosquito Indians 
of pure blood and two Caribs of negro type. 

We started at daybreak in the usual frail 
dug-out, and at nine o’clock the following morn- 
ing reached the point from which the huléros 
intended to take to the woods. Disembarking, 
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we concealed the canoe in a sedge thicket, and 
after a meal of boiled rice and salmon, set out 
across a sandy plain in the direction of a cone- 
shaped hill. José, one of the Caribs, informed 
me that the rubber trees are usually found in 
groups of twenty or thirty, and that he had 
often travelled for days together without dis- 
covering a single one. 

‘Dis time, sah, he added, ‘we go straight to 
3 lot. See dem long time ago.’ 

ut José was unaware of what the elements 
had in store for us. A belt of forest intervened 
between the plain and the hill which was our 
landmark. I noticed pine trees, cedar, oak, and 
mahogany, interspersed with wild cherries and 
cacao, ceibas, or silk-cotton trees, and here and 
there a guayava, not unlike an apple tree, but 
with more foliage. This is the white guava, 
from the fruit of which the famous jelly is made. 
It grows to a height of twenty feet, and is 
to be found in many dry jungles as well as in 
almost every garden or patio. The apple-shaped 
fruit is a little larger than a hen’s egg, smooth, 
and somewhat resembling a small lemon when 
ripe. Inside is an aromatic pulp full of small 
white seeds. The red guava of the West Indies 
is more acid and less agreeable. 

We had cut our way through some miles of 
this forest, and had just reached a part where 
the undergrowth and creepers were less dense, 
when one of the Indians stopped suddenly and 
uttered an exclamation. A peculiar sound, be- 
tween a moan and a sigh, was creeping through 
the woods; the tops of the trees were in 
motion. 

‘Huracan, seior!’ shouted the Indian in a 
tone of alarm, and all set off running as fast as 
they could. 

1 followed, buffeted by branches and climbing 
plants, and torn by thorns at every step. It was 
a desperate race to get into the open and out 
of danger before the dreaded hurricane should 
overtake us. In speed I was no match for 
those practised woodmen. They left me behind. 
The forest swallowed them up. But I could 
hear their shouts and the crashing of bushes as 
they tore their way, and I struggled on until 
Icould run no longer. In a cleft of a big rock 
on the outskirts of the wood I crouched and 
waited for the storm to pass. 

It came quickly. The murmur swelled to a 
roar. The sky grew black almost as night. 
Branches and twigs fell in showers, Great trees 
bent and swayed as reeds, groaning like giants 
in torture. Soon crash followed swiftly on crash 
as the older monarchs of the forest were swept 
down. Some, stripped of every branch, defied 
the fearful blast, comparatively safe in their 
nakedness. Others were torn up entire, and 
carried yards away from the great pit their 
roots had left behind. But while the tornado 
raged, even if I had dared to look out from my 
place of refuge, it would have been impossible 
to distinguish anything, except perhaps when a 
flash of lightning revealed the hurtling mass of 
leaves and branches overhead and all around. 

As suddenly almost as it came, the hurricane 
swept onward and passed, followed in its course 
by myriads of twigs and small boughs, drawn 
forward it seemed by suction. For long after- 
wards these floated in the direction taken by the 


storm, resting apparently on the thick cloud of 
dust which seemed to reach from the ground to 
the tops of those trees that had withstood the 
storm. 

No hurricane so terrific had visited Central 
America for many years, but luckily it was 
confined to the coast. Adjectives are of small 
use to describe its effects. These provided the 
Indians with a topic of conversation for months, 
and very marvellous were some of their stories, 

An old man walking beside a river was said to 
have been lifted up and deposited on the opposite 
bank. An Indian who had lost his horse dis- 
covered it in the fork of a tree thirty feet from 
the ground, and was compelled to fell the tree to 
recover it. Whether it remained sound in wind 
and limb the more or less veracious chronicler 
omitted to state. Another found in his garden a 
row of banana trees which he had not possessed 
before. Great was the mystery until the owner 
of an hacienda many miles away identified them 
as his property. Some of the tales might be true 
—Quien sabe? Nobody is obliged to believe them. 
But I can testify that the hurricane was a very 


bad one, as also do the many wrecks remaining | 


to this day on the beach near the mouth of the 
Prinzapulca and other rivers. 

Pushing on over the debris, I eventually reached 
the hill, and there found the huléros, who had 


acquainted. 

‘rom the hill-top the keen-sighted fellows 
marked down several clumps of rubber trees not 
in the track of the hurricane and set out in 
couples to tap them. I accompanied José and 
Pete, the Caribs, both of whom spoke English 
after a fashion of their own. 

Here I should observe that the best and purest 
rubber comes from the great forests intersected 
by the Amazon and its many branches. It is 
known as Parad rubber, and is obtained from 
several species of Hevea. The india-rubber plant 
of our greenhouses is Ficus elastica of India, gene- 
rally epiphytic, the seeds germinating at the top 
of forest trees, whence are sent down numer- 
ous aerial roots. Rubber, or caoutchouc as it is 
called commercially, is also obtained from species 
of Manihot, Landolphia, Willughbeia, &c., in 
addition to the subject of this paper, the Castilloa 
elastica of Mexico and Central America. 

The Castilloa grows to an average height of 
sixty feet, and throws out its huge branches, 
many of them a yard in diameter, at a con- 
siderable elevation. The bark is of a dark 
slate or ash colour; the leaves measure from 
ten to eighteen inches long, are elliptical, glossy, 
closely veined, and paler beneath than above. 
They usually grow at the end of the boughs in 
compact groups of three. The fruit consists of 
a capsule comprising three divisions, each con- 
taining a large seed, white, irregularly marked 
with black. ; 

The best season for tapping is from August 
to February ; and the operation should be per- 
formed early in the morning, before the daily 
rain, or in the evening after the rain has fallen. 
In the latter case the milk should be coagulated 
as soon after sunrise as possible next morning. 

The milk, or sap, is white, and of the con- 
sistency of cream. ‘The tree thrives best in 
moist but not marshy forests on a warm sandy 
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clay. It seeds in the tenth year, and ought |‘Me find ten—twenty mo’ trees while ’um doin’ 


not to be tapped before its eighth year, or its 
growth may be much retarded. 

On reaching the group of trees, which num- 
bered seventeen of various sizes, my Carib 
friends first cut away the twining creepers 
that almost hid the trunks, and then carefully 
removed a couple of buruchas, natural ropes of 
rubber, formed in the following manner: 
From incisions in the bark, possibly caused by 
woolpeckers or some insect, the juice often 
exudes, trickling down the trunk, in and out of 
the encircling creepers, and sometimes reaching 
the ground. The milky stream coagulates and 
turns black as it runs, forming a long strip or 
cord, with which the huléros often tie up their 
bales. 

The parasites removed, Pete and José strapped 
on their espuelas (climbing spurs), fastened at 
the knee and ankle, and having dug a small 
pit or basin at the foot of each of a couple of 
trees, passed a ring of stout rope round the 
trunks and their own waists, and walked up 
with their machetes between their teeth. By 


lifting the rope at every step they were en- 
abled to stand almost erect, and when lying 


back in the ring both hands were at liberty. 

José, whom I watched closely, commenced 
operations immediately below the first branch. 
With his broad-bladed sword he cut in the 
bark a horizontal canal which almost encircled 
the trunk and terminated in a V-shaped angle. 
From the point of the V downwards he next 
cut a perpendicular canal about two feet in 
length, which joined another horizontal channel 
In the 
last cut he inserted a large green leaf to serve as 
a funnel and guide the milk into the basin. 

The Brazilian rubber collectors always place 
a receptacle of tin or earthenware in the hole 
at the foot of the tree to prevent the admixture 
of grit or other foreign matters; they also 
strain the milk through coarse muslin; hence 
the greater value of Pard rubber. But Nicar- 
aguan methods are primitive. 

The sap runs down the incisions to the basin, 
where the water evaporates. Artificial heat is 
employed to hasten this evaporation in Brazil, 
but happy-go-lucky Nicaraguans leave the pro- 
cess to nature. When the huléro is of opinion 
that no water remains, he makes a decoction of 
liana vines, or of a kind of convolvulus, and 
adds it to the juice in the proportion of one 
pint of the former to a gallon of the latter, 
when the sap immediately coagulates and forms 
india-rubber. 

When the sap had ceased to run, my Carib 
companions fon A to have filled up the canals 
carefully with mud or clay. There was a 
stream close at hand, but they did nothing of 
the kind. Consequently, when next they passed 
that way, the trees would probably be dried up 
and sapless. It is said that a kind of wood- 
leech attacks the tapped Castilloa, introducing 
itself through the channels, and so injures the 
tree as to cause its eventual decay. This the 
clay would prevent, and at the expiration of 
six months the tree might be again tapped, 
with as much profit as on the first occasion. 
I took José to task on the matter. 

‘Plenty hulé heah, sah,’ he answered, grinning. 


dat. An’ what good? 
heah no mo.’ 

To that I had nothing to say. The forests 
are No Man’s Land, and another huléro would 
probably have reaped the fruit of his labour. 

The heated air speedily evaporated the water 
from our rubber milk, and the necessary 
coagulation did not occupy much time, though 
the process appeared to me very wasteful. With 
this I will deal presently, however. While the 
evaporation was taking place other trees were 
being tapped. When the sun sank the Caribs 
left off work. We slept beneath the rubber 
trees, as is the huléros’ custom. All the day 
following the Caribs toiled, and at sunset we 
returned to the dug-out, José and Pete carrying 
about forty pounds of rubber each. The Indians, 
who had been less successful, were awaiting 
us. Next morning we ascended the river still 
farther and again entered the forest, leaving 
two men with the boat to take care of the 
rubber and pack it in bales. 

Dishonest huléros frequently put stones and 
pieces of heavy wood in the middle of the bales 
to increase the weight. But the merchant usually 
pierces every package with a sharp-pointed steel 
rod, so the rogues seldom escape detection. 

At the .expiration of ten days, being then 
four days from the mouth of the river, we 
commenced the return journey, towing the bales 
of rubber behind the dug-out. We did not escape 
the usual capsize; but as each man had a life- 
buoy in the shape of a waterproof bag, and, 
besides, could swim like a fish, nothing more 
serious than a wetting resulted, and that we 
could not avoid on land. 

These rubber bags, which a native of this 
coast is seldom seen without, are made by the 
huléros as they go along, so to say. A sack 
of unbleached calico is stretched on the ground, 
and painted over with rubber milk, a cocoa-nut 
husk serving for a brush, When the first coat 
is dry the operation is repeated, three coats 
being necessary before the bag is fit for use. 
| ‘The result is a waterproof article, rather heavy, 
; but in every other respect far superior to any 
| manufactured in Europe. Before setting out in 
| their frail canoes, the natives take care to in- 
| flate their bags and tie up the mouth. Thus 
the sack forms a receptacle for clothes, a pillow 
on land, and a life-buoy in the event of an 
accident upon the water. 

On arriving at what was left of Mr Hayes’ 
bungalow, for the hurricane had not spared it, 
I had several discussions with that gentleman 
in reference to the practical cultivation of 
Castilloa elastica. The result of my inquiries 
on the Mosquito Coast and in other parts of 
Nicaragua are here summarised. 

The subject has been ventilated by many 
private persons in addition to the various 
Central American governments, and in Nicar- 
agua a bounty of ten cents native currency is 
paid for every tree planted. As the world’s 
supply is rapidly diminishing, while the demand 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, there appears 
to be a magnificent field for Englishmen with 
capital. Certainly, unless the output is soon 
increased, manufacturers of rubber goods may 
have to fall back upon substitutes. In Mexico 
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there are English and American Companies 
already at work, but, except two plantations in 
the Chontales district, I am not aware of any- 
thing of the kind in Nicaragua. That the 


eighth year’s profit would amount to the 
enormous sum of £44,337, 10s. And the yield 
increases every year, with no outlay except for 
weeding and harvesting. 
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industry would be exceedingly profitable has 


The gross capital expenditure for the eight 
been demonstrated by the results of many ex- 


years I estimate as under: 


periments; and when I say that neither coffee, | Cost of 500 acres of land at 5s. per acre. £125 0 0 
tea, cocoa, sugar, bananas, indigo, nor hemp | Surveying and procuring titles thereto.... 100 0 0 
growing would pay so well as the cultivation Clearing land for planting..................... 1000 0 0 
of india-rubber trees, I speak on the authority Collecting seed and planting .................. 500 0 0 
of Mr Hart, F.LS., of the Botanical Gardens, | Eight yearly weedings at £200 each........ 1600 0 0 
Trinidad Extras, implements, &¢.............:.s0se00eeeee 300 0 0 
3 — — year I visited a eee £3625 0 0 
in Chontales, which, strange to say, is the result a , 
of native enterprise. It then comprised one poration Oe ts Basal yeuss at five £1450 0 
thousand trees, well developed, of hardy appear- piunter’s cmbanten, cost of living, &c., for ° 
ance, and as large as a good-sized apple tree. An) eight years at £200 per annum........... 1600 0 0 
early maturity seemed assured. Cost of gathering the eighth year’s crop. 1500 0 0 
Sefior Romero, Mexican Minister to the United $8175 0 0 
States, in an article published in the India- sie? 


rubber World (New York) for April 1892,; I have included in the above the cost of 
estimates that each six-year-old tree, planted at maintaining the planter during the eight years 
intervals of fifteen feet, will have cost eight that should elapse before the Castilloas are 
cents U.S. currency, and will yield six pounds tapped ; but it should be borne in mind that when 
of rubber. Other authorities fix the yield at the trees are planted fifteen feet apart, coffee, 
maturity as high as fourteen pounds of rubber. | sugar-cane, cotton, cacao, and other shade-loving 
It depends on whether the season has been wet plants, yielding yearly crops, may be grown 
or dry, and whether the trees are well or badly | between them, and their produce should main- 
cultivated, ‘ tain the planter. But adding five per cent, 

In order to be on the safe side, I propose to interest, the planter’s expenses, and the cost of 
estimate the cost to the end of the eighth year | harvesting, there still remains a net profit of 
at 18 cents U.S. currency, or 9d. per tree, and | £36,162, 10s. Estimating the value of the ninth 
the eighth year’s average yield at five pounds of | year’s yield at £50,000, and deducting £200 for 
rubber. The market price of good Central; the annual weeding, £1500 for the cost of 
American rubber is 2s. 4d. per lb. Parad rubber , harvesting, £180 for interest, and £500 for the 
fetches from 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per lb.; and if planter’s expenses, the net profit for that year 
gathered and coagulated in the same cleanly will amount to £47,620, which is a pretty good 
manner, rubber produced in Nicaragua should return for a net capital outlay of £3625. Of 
be worth as much, Nevertheless, 1 prefer to course it will be necessary to maintain a nursery 
estimate on a selling-price basis of 2s. per lb. of young plants to fill vacancies caused by 
only. The result at the end of the eighth year accidents and replace trees when their rubber- 
of an acre plantation comprising 193 trees planted bearing life is over; but the cost of such a 
fifteen feet apart would be as under, including the nursery would not be great. And one must not 
premium of ten cents native currency—say 3d. | count on the Government premium being paid 


—per tree paid by the Nicaraguan Government. 


Cr. 
Government pre- 
mium of 3d. per 


Dr. 

Cost of cultiva- 

tion for the 

term of eight 

years, with seed, 

&c., of 193 trees 

at 9d. each.......£7 4 9 
Cost of tapping or 


eee 8 3 
Yield of 193 trees 
at the end of 
the eighth year 
—965 lb. at 2s. 


harvesting....... 3 0 O| per ib............. 96 10 0 
To balance......... 88 13 6 
£98 18 3 £98 18 3 
2, SERS Ee £88 


I arrive at the cost of tapping, or harvesting, 
in the following manner: A huléro, working in 
the dense, overcrowded forest, can tap four wild, 
creeper-grown trees in a day ; therefore it stands 
to reason that, in a plantation where the trees 
are weeded and cleaned of all superfluous 
growth, he could tap five at least, and also 
plaster up the cuts with mud. Thus the 193 
trees would occupy him 39 days. A mozo in 
Nicaragua is well paid if he earns fifty cents 
native currency, or say ls. 3d. per day, but I have 
calculated his daily wage at rather over 1s. 6d. 

Supposing that the plantation comprises five 
hundred acres, then, on the above figures, the 


in perpetuity. 

In reference to the life of a rubber tree 
and its increasing productiveness, the following 
extract from The World (New York) of 2lst 
August 1892 will be of interest: 

‘Three young trees transplanted from the 
| forest to a cultivated field in Soconusco, Mexico, 
|are now said to be seven feet in diameter, and 
‘have yielded rubber for more than thirty-five 
years ; the present product averaging more than 
fifty pounds of gum per year’ The average 
_ increase is generally estimated at one pound 
of rubber for each year of the tree’s life up 
to a certain age, which, however, I am unable 
| to fix. 

On the eastern side of Nicaragua, and 
especially in the Mosquito territory, there are 
immense tracts of land suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of Castilloa elastica. In choosing land, 
shelter from strong winds, the greatest 
enemy of the young Castilloa, should be kept 
well in view. The seeds should be sown ina 
nursery bed shaded from the mid-day sun, and 
the young plants transferred to the hacienda 
when twelve months old. For each plant a 
hole should be dug three feet in diameter and 
one foot deep, and filled with fine loamy soil to 
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which a little sand has been added. The 
mixture should be well-trodden down and 
watered night and morning for two days, when 
it is ready for the young Castilloa, which must 
be placed in its new bed at exactly the same 
depth as in the nursery ; if it is weak, a stake 
support is very desirable. 

Trees tapped in the wet season are estimated 
to yield five times as much milk as in the dry. 
The quantity of rubber produced therefrom 
depends to a great extent on the coagulating 
agent employed. Sixty per cent. of the milk 
ought to be turned into rubber, A very good 
agent is one ounce of alum dissolved in sixteen 
ounces of water. But a weak alcoholic solution 
will give even better results, for the process is 
immediate, and the solution may be used many 
times. In my own experiments I never lost 
more than forty per cent. of the bulk, and 


| often only thirty-five per cent. 


That the cultivation of Castilloa elastica is 


| worth the attention of the thousands who are 


seeking really remunerative investments there 
cannot be the slightest doubt, and this the 
author intends to show in a work on the whole 
subject of india-rubber which he hopes to publish 
shortly. For success careful study and inquiry 
is imperative. 


JUANITA. 
CHAPTER IV. 


| Tue hour before dawn is the heaviest hour of 
| sleep, and Jackson’s party had timed their visit 


_ accordingly. The waning moon hung low in 
| the west, shedding a faint mystic glamour 


| around the camp, where complete silence reigned. 


Two dark forms crawled slowly over the grass 
towards Erskine’s tent, where he and Nita lay 


| sleeping, tired with their previous day’s fatigue, 


when suddenly the sharp ring of a rifle-shot 
broke the stillness, and one of the figures rolled 
over writhing on the grass. A second shot, and 
the remaining figure, bounding to an upright 
position, dashed into the tent, to be met at the 


| entrance by Erskine, who had sprung to his 


feet at the first alarm. The shots were fired 


by Tindoy, who, Indian-like, slept with one | 


eye and both ears open. He had heard a dry 
twig snap, and rifle in hand, had instantly 
sprung to his lodge entrance. Seeing two figures 
crawling towards the tent, he had at once 
opened fire, hitting Blay, but missing Jackson. 
The other two members of Jackson’s gang at 
once opened fire on the Indian lodges from 
their position in a thicket of young cotton- 
woods, where they held their horses, trusting to 
Jackson to cope with Ned and bring off some 
of the treasure. Meanwhile these two were 
locked in deadly embrace, Nita helpless to assist 
her husband, as the men rocked and staggered 
over the tent floor in the dim half-light. With 
a gasping cry, Ned fell to the ground, stabbed 
by Jackson’s knife, Pushing the frightened 
girl aside, Jackson seized some of the small 
bags of gold lying in a heap at the tent-pole 


foot, and rushed outside to his comrades, who 
were exchanging a lively fire with Le Gros and 
the Indians. He shouted to his men, and run- 
ning forward, leaped on his horse, after hastily 
giving some bags of gold to the others, and 
rode off at full speed; but his horse had hardly 
gone twenty yards when he reeled, fell on his 
knees, and then rolled over dead —a_ bullet 
from a heavy Colt’s revolver had pierced his 
brain. Jackson, a cool rider, sprang clear of his 
falling horse, and looking up, saw a horseman 
before him, who, with pistol pointed at his head, 
said quietly, ‘Hands up, Jim, we want you.’ 
The speaker was Lindesay. His party of four 
men rode up, and one, sliding from his saddle, 
deftly slipped the handcuffs on Jackson’s out- 
stretched hands. His two partners were also made 
prisoners and handcuffed, and the three held 
under guard while Lindesay visited the camp. 
Dawn was now well advanced, and the 
cool air was full of the sweet smells of early 
morning and the cheery song of birds; but in 
the camp was sorrow and grief, for poor Ned 
lay in his tent, with his life-blood slowly ebb- 
ing away, his young wife vainly trying to stop 
the incessant bleeding. Ned’s wound was too 
serious for Nita’s limited surgery. Lindesay, 
kneeling down, closely examined the wound—an 
ugly knife-thrust between the ribs, but missing 
the heart. Huastily plunging a piece of dressed 
deerskin lying near into a pan of water, he 
squeezed, it up like a sponge, and pressing it 
against the wound, told Nita to hold it firmly 
in place with both hands. Then quickly bend- 
ing one of Nita’s needles in the smouldering 
camp fire to secure the necessary curvature, with 
a thin filament of sinew he neatly stitched up 
the wound, replacing the wet buckskin, and 
binding it securely with straps and bandages of 
skin, And after telling the girl that Ned must 
keep quite still for some days and the buckskin 
be kept constantly wet with water, left the tent. 
This rough but effective surgery saved Erskine’s 
life, and his poor wife was divided in her 
gratitude to the Vigilante leader and reproaches 


}on her own head for not having prevented Jack- 


son’s murderous attack. But the very sudden- 
ness of the affair, the few seconds it lasted, the 
twisting, struggling figures, the uncertainty as to 
what it all meant, and then, as she thought, her 
husband dying at her feet, completely paralysed 
her. All these combined were sufficient reasons 
for her inaction, but she felt mortified and annoyed 
at herself notwithstanding. No other casualties 
had occurred save Slippery Sam’s death from 
Tindoy’s first shot, and a wounded mule belong- 
ing to old Dave, who called loudly for vengeance 
on Jackson’s head for his loss. 

One morning six leading desperadoes hung 
side by side in the street, and the following 
morning three more were added to the row; 
and the cowardly curs who had followed their 
lead vanished like an evil mist before the 
sun. The change was marvellous. Order sprang 
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from chaos, people breathed freely again, peace 
and freedom reigned. But the old leaven still 
lurked in places; and such men as Jackson and 
Blay merely bided their time to make a sudden 
stake, and then leave the country. 

In the depths of the shady forest, where tall 
sentinels towered upwards three hundred feet, 
sat three horsemen, securely bound as to hands 
and feet, with mounted guards beside them, 


holding the reins of the prisoners’ horses in| 
addition to their own. Near by were some fifteen | 
men superbly mounted and equipped, each one | 


with holstered pistols and rifle slung to the 
saddle-horn, in addition to a heavy Colt hang- 
ing from the cartridge-belt round the waist. 
Stern, resolute-looking men, these were the 
acting committee of the Vigilantes; men of 
substance and position, who had sworn to put 
down with unrelenting hand the intolerable 
lawlessness of the district. Lindesay had sent 
for them to be present at the final act of 
justice to be anil out to Jackson and his two 
confreres. He addressed a few words to them, 
relating what he had seen that morning, and after 
a short pause, asked ; ‘ What say you, gentlemen ?’ 
Each man in turn answered the one grim word 
‘Death’ 

The prisoners were at once dismounted, their 
feet being freed. An active member of the 
guard scaled a knotty pine from which pro- 
jected a stout horizontal arm ; sitting astride the 
limb, he quickly adjusted three rope nooses thrown 
up to him from below, and then descended. 
Meanwhile the prisoners’ horses had _ been 
stripped of saddles and bridles, the doomed 
men were remounted on the bare-backed animals, 
which by means of a loose rope round their 
necks were led under the hanging nooses now 
being placed round the rage necks by a 
mounted guard. Up to this time no word had 
been uttered by the men. They knew they 
played a desperate game, and they equally 
well knew they had lost—what good was there 
in saying anything? They dealt no mercy them- 
selves, and expected none. One of them said 
with an evil scowl: ‘I’d sell my soul this 
moment to kill every blasted one of that gang ;’ 
and to this Jackson replied with a gambler’s 
coolness, ‘A poor deal } 
already.” At that moment, on a sign from 
Lindesay, the ropes were slipped off the horses’ 
necks ; and a sharp blow behind given to each 
animal caused them to start suddenly forward 
and leave their late riders dangling in the air. 

Erskine’s wound healed rapidly, thanks to a 
vod constitution, aided by Nita’s careful nursing. 
Neal, in fact, said he enjoyed his novel honey- 
moon ; to be petted and made much of by a 
beautiful girl, and that girl your wife, was 
not only a new experience, he felt, but a very 
satisfactory one. As for Nita, she was supremely 
happy; she had her handsome white husband 
all to herself; he was her prisoner, for he 
could not move away or move anywhere in 
fact. She was constantly popping in and out 
of the tent, bringing him a cool drink or 
some choice little dish of venison, game, or 
trout ; or caressing and murmuring soft words of 
love to him, and letting him feast his eyes by 
gazing into the black depths of her own. There 
were times when she could hardly yet believe 


or Satan—he has you | 


she was actually a white man’s wife, his legal 
wife. It had been her dream for years; for 

Nita held herself proudly, and no dusky repre- 
sentative of her own class could-ever have mated 
with her. Her convent education had given 
| her desires and aspirations she never expected 
| to see fulfilled. When Erskine crossed her path, 
and her love leaped out to him, she nervously 
wondered if he would marry her. Now it was 
all over, and so quickly too, and she was his 
wife, his real wife! and she glanced at her left 
hand, to look again at the wedding-ring Ned 
had given her, his dead mother’s ring. She 
laughed softly to herself, laughed with very joy, 
me trilled a line or two from an old Mexican 
love-song—for she could sing well, and with 
her guitar would amuse her husband for hours 
during his enforced idleness. Erskine, as he 
lay in his wife’s tent, had ample time for reflec- 
tion, and for reviewing the sudden rush of late 
events, events of the deepest interest and im- 
portance to him. He felt he had no cause for 
complaint. Almost in a moment, actually in 
a few hours, he had won wealth and a wife, 
ample wealth and a glorious wife; he loved 
her deeply, she had saved his life. He knew 
she loved him with her tempestuous southern 
nature, almost to idolatry, and yet when all was 
said, deep down in his heart there was a 
faint jarring note. He felt as though undue 
despatch had been shown in marrying him to 
Nita—that he found himself securely tied before 
he realised what he had done, or what had been 
done for him. He felt a shadowy grievance 
somewhere, he hardly knew against whom, 
Nita or her father, perhaps both ; man-like, he 
excepted himself from any possible blame. 

Nita wore her usual camp dress, a short skirt ; 
she discarded moccasins, showing the bare ankles 
and feet shod with mooseskin sandals, while her 
arms were bare to the shoulders, A loose crim- 
son kerchief, one of Ned’s gifts, barely concealed 
her perfect bosom; a silken strip of golden 
colour was wound round the waist and body to 
the arms, the ends falling in a loose knot at 
the side. Her dark glossy hair streamed to 
the waist, but was gathered at the neck with 
a bright ribbon, If possible, the girl looked 
more charming in this simple costume than 
in any other she had yet displayed herself in 
to her husband. Kneeling down, she lifted his 
head, mee it on her bosom, then stooping 
over, kissed him. This simple little action 
could not have occurred at a more fortunate 
moment, had Nita been a_ thouglit-reader, 
for it melted and dissclved that latest grain 
of grievance which had been slowly forming, 
and which, unchecked, might perhaps have 
| gained uncomfortable prominence in Ned’s mind. 
He felt conquered by the tender steadfastness 
|of his wife’s affection, and was happy in his 
defeat. 
| As Ned began to recover strength, he and 
Nita would go out fishing and bring back 
| long strings of trout and grayling; or they 
i leisurely ride to the nearest lair for 
bear or elk— picketing the horses, and then 
cautiously exploring for the game. 

Erskine, a keen observer of all the wondrous 
| phenomena of nature in the hills, was delighted 
| to find his wife quite as observant as himself. 
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He daily found new points in her uttered 
thoughts, showing clearly that the seed was 
stored in her mind and merely needed culti- 
vation. For let the woman be ever so fasci- 
nating and her physical charms ever so alluring, 
the man will inevitably—after the hunger for 
possession is allayed — begin to examine his 
new partner more critically, to inquire, in fact, 
just what her acquirements are. If she prove 
herself an equal companion mentally, and can 
look after his comforts also, the man is satisfied 
as a rule. Erskine was more than satisfied ; 
his shrewd common-sense told him that Nita 
would gradually develop herself if let alone, 
and would quickly adapt herself to the situation 
amidst other scenes and other people when the 
time came. He was quite content to wait. He 
had already seen her tactfulness and quickness of 
perception in several instances. The more he 
saw of her the more he was charmed and in 
love with her. Her glorious beauty seemed if 
possible to improve each day, and her or 
mode of authority towards him amused _hiin. 
They told each other of the odd things they 
had seen when wandering alone through the 
silent mountains, And they would sit together 
idly fishing or pretending to fish—for Nita had 
quickly assumed her wifely prerogative of looking 
after her husband, and she would not allow Ned 
to exert himself much. He was not yet very 
strong, and she made him take matters easy. 
He was quite willing, in fact he felt he was 
growing lazy. Being nursed and petted and 
made much of by such a tender wife was a 
delicious novelty. He did not care how long 
it lasted ; but the keen pine air, the purest 
air on earth, rapidly restored him, and returning 
strength brought appetite, and, like all wives, 
Nita wished to stuff him, until he laughingly 
declared he must be active again as he was 
actually getting fat. 

One evening Tindoy said: ‘If my brother is 
able to ride again, I should like to move south. 
The days are already shortening. The wild 
geese and swans are leaving the north, and be- 
fore the early snows come we should be gone.’ 
So camp was struck and everything packed on 
mules and ponies. The cavalcade started on a 
bright morning with a trace of early frost in 
the air. In front rode old Dave and Tindoy, the 
latter’s bright blanket falling from his shoulders 
to his horse’s tail; next was a line of mules 
and ponies, loaded with camp equipage, the 
lodge-pole ends trailing on the ground, Indian 
fashion ; then came the precious gold, lashed on 
the backs of the trustiest mules, secured with the 
wonderful ‘diamond hitch’ so easy to learn and 
so impossible to remember. Last of all, Nita and 
her husband, she proudly riding a man’s saddle, 
for she disdained such frivolities as side-saddles, 
and could sit her horse like any Mexican. They 
rode side by side when the trail permitted, and 
when it narrowed Ned fell behind, Soins always 
a watchful eye on the pack train in front. Two 
Indians scouted in advance and two more brought 
up the rear, some hundred yards behind, guarding 
against a possible surprise, as Ned did not feel 
altogether secure until he had got well away 
from the late camp. To Dave and Tindoy, 
who knew every pass and trail for hundreds 
of miles before them, was left the decision as 


to where to camp. Pack trains march only 
some six or seven hours a day—as loading and 
unloading is a tiring business—and no mid-day 
halt is made as when wheels are used. 


LEPERS IN CHINA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


THE first place in China where I saw lepers 
in any great number was Canton. In that 
city they seem to have a great monopoly of the 
retail rope and cord trade, and they may be 
seen any day at the corners of the narrow 
streets squatting on the ground with their 
humble stock-in-trade before them; nor does 
there appear to be any particular dread of 
personal contact with them. Whether it is that 
a municipal rule keeps them away, or whether 
it is that the more repulsive lepers do not care 
to come into town, it is at any rate unusual 
to see very advanced cases in the public streets 
of the city. In order to witness these, one 
must go to the leper village, situated outside 
the east gate, in the direction of the execution 
ground, or rather of the ghastly field into 
which the dead bodies of executed criminals 
are thrown, a mile or two below the city walls. 
There they may be seen in all stages of decay, 
from a faint livid spot in the lobe of the ear 
to a sort of scrofulous chalky rottenness cover- 
ing the greater part of the body, and slowly 
eating the hands and feet away. In all parts 
of China where leprosy is common, the people 
say the same thing, namely, that there is no 
danger of contagion so long as a healthy person 
does not actually sleep with a leper. Hence it 
comes about that, however careless the Chinese 
may be in their daily intercourse with this un- 
fortunate class, they are always exceedingly par- 
ticular to turn them out of town before sun- 
set. Tending cows seems to be the occupa- 
tion of the village lepers; and I remember that 
at one time this discovery created quite a panic 
amongst the European ladies of Canton. Per- 
haps for this reason most Europeans there now 
milk their own cows. The leper village outside 
of Canton is a walled enclosure, containing 
several streets and a considerable number of 
well-built houses, with a temple and other 
public buildings for the use of the inmates. 
These are of all classes; for, no matter how rich 
a man may be, he is unable to keep a leprous 
member of his family in his own house if once 
the fact becomes known to the neighbours. 
Once in the leper village, there is nothing to 
prevent one diseased person from marrying 
with another and begetting children; nor, if a 
healthy wife chooses to sacrifice herself to a 
leprous husband, does the law stand in her way. 
Leprosy, however, is one of the few cases which 
justify the breaking off of a marriage, even if 
it be the woman who seeks to cancel her con- 
tract with a leprous man. 

It is not only the mere bodily contact whilst 
in occupation of the same sleeping accommoda- 
tion which transmits the disease; it appears 
sufficient if the breath of a leper, or the efflu- 
vium thrown off by a leper when in a comatose 
state, is breathed at close quarters by a healthy 
person whose body is also in a comatose or 
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receptive condition; thus one sister may get 
the disease from another, though of course con- 
ditions of receptivity are more varied and 
numerous in the case of man and wife. Natu- 
rally the children of lepers are also lepers ; 
but occasionally a generation is skipped, and a 
healthy son may transmit his father’s leprosy 
to his own progeny. However, the Chinese are 
so little observant in scientific medicine and 
surgery that we cannot be quite sure upon this 
point. 

The only recognised way of finding out 
whether a subject is affected by leprosy or not 
is to expose the suspected features and members 
to the light over a crucible of nitre (king 
siao lu), when the traces are shadowed out 
unmistakably. A native Shanghai newspaper 
of May last contains the following item: ‘ Pur- 
chasers of female slaves in the region of Canton 


always subject the proposed purchase to the | 
But it so happened that | 
last year a friend of ours bought a girl of 


ordeal of the crucible. 


twelve or thirteen, who, despite the fact that 
she had been exposed to the nitre stove, very 
shortly afterwards betrayel a sort of cloudy 
red spot on her face. 
identified it as leprosy; but when he had her 
exposed a second time, to every one’s surprise 
she seemed as sound as an ordinary person. 
No statements of an incriminating nature could 
be extracted from her, and she roundly swore 
she was no leper. Recourse was then had to 
threats, and in order to avoid being pitched 
into the river, she confessed at last that she 
really was a leper, and that the seller had told 
her that if she kept a@ silver coin in her mouth 
during the crucible ordeal, no traces would come 
out; he warned her to keep the secret, or else 
she would certainly be put in the leper village’ 
(called in Chinese the Féng-ytian). 

When I was in Canton twenty years ago, 
there were one or two alleged European or 
American cases, but it did not appear to me 
that they were clearly authenticated ; and in 
any event the foreign population of Canton is 
so fleeting and changeable that the hospital could 
not possibly have time to form an adequate 
opinion upon a permanently resident case. There 
is an expression, ‘selling leprosy,’ well known 
at Canton, and possibly some sailor or temporary 
visitor may have fallen a victim in this way. 

In Hoihow, a town in the island of Hainan 
to the south of Canton, I became ‘quite inti- 
mate’ with the lepers. There, as at Canton, 
they are confined, for sleeping purposes, to a 
village just outside the walls of the town, and 
they are authorised by old custom, or by 
municipal rule, to proceed twice a month to 


the island metropolis of Kiungchow in order | 


to beg in the public streets. I used to meet 
them © coming fake on the first and fifteenth 
of each month, their wallets filled with broken 
food. It is a favourite plan of theirs to force 
alms from a stranger by feigning to catch hold 
of the hand. Of course most people draw back 
in horror, and many are only too glad to throw 
a few coppers in order to exchange the lepers’ 
company for their room. It always seemed to 
me that they emitted a sort of ‘hot smell,’ not a 
rank or loathsome or acute odour, but a kind of 
feverish musty smell, as though some sub-metallic 


A leper-doctor at once | 


| ences. 


fume were being exuded into the air around them. 
Half-way between Kiungchow and Hoihow there 
| stood a number of tiny mat-huts, scarcely larger 
than dog-kennels, at intervals of a few yards 
|from each other, on both sides of the road, 
These huts were inhabited by half-naked leper 
women, and most of them had lost either arms, 
| toes, or both sets of digits. When I paid my 
formal visits to the mandarins in my sedan 
,chair, I always directed the official servants 
| who ran after me to put about five hundred 
/eash into the palanquin, and with these cash 
I used to amuse myself and gratify the women 
as I ran the leper gauntlet. I well remember 
|one woman who was almost like a_ skeleton 
covered with skin, She had no fingers and no 
upper lip; besides that, her elbows, shoulders, 
and facial protuberances were all covered with 
a sort of mouldy fluff. I don’t know whether 
these road cases were so bad that even the 
leper villages would not take them in, but 
there they always were during the day, and I 
suppose they remained there at night too. In 
| the town of Hoihow there was a curious little 
| beggar boy, very bright and intelligent, who 
used to assist at the local rope-walk, and run 
about playing with other boys in the streets. 
He was covered all over by a sort of half- 
| invisible yellow scale, like a fish, and the people 
used to class him as a ‘doubtful leper. Ap- 
parently he slept on the doorsteps, and suc- 
cessfully asserted his doubtfulness to the extent 
of not having to go to the village at night. 
I never actually touched him, though I often 
gave him a copper, and allowed him to walk 
and talk with me. I believe he used to sleep 
under my porch occasionally too ; probably he 
is still there. 

In the interior provinces of Hu Peh and 
Kiang Si I twice came across lepers. One of 
them offered me some fine pears for sale. I 
cannot say if these inland specimens were indi- 
genous or imported lepers. I also saw a few 
during my year’s stay at the riverine port of 
Hankow. The remarkable thing is that lepers 
do not suffer any pain. At first the only sign 
that leprosy is coming on is a feeling of numbness 
about the fingers, ears, or nose; the eyebrows 


| get scabby-looking ; and the hair begins to thin 


away. Then the face gets to assume a bright 
or glazed appearance here and there, as though 
the parts had just recently healed of a burn 
or scald; the eyes look hot, inflamed, and 
rat-like, like those of a white rabbit or common 
ferret. Progress downwards from this stage 
is very gradual, but any accidental lesion en- 
courages the formation of deep and fetid ulcers. 
When I lived at Kewkiang, Dr Shearer used to 
take lepers in hand, and he told me his experi- 
I believe careful treatment with altera- 
tives, coupled with good feeding, may easily arrest 
the course of the disease ; but it will not eradi- 
cate it, and the subjects are usually of too 
humble a walk in life to make it worth any 
one’s while to feed them up, unless it be for 
scientific purposes, or out of motives of curi- 
osity. No perspiration ever takes place through 
the glazed portions, and paralysis in the ‘face 
is a very usual accompaniment, So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, leprosy in China 


is confined, firstly, to places near a_ tidal 
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river ; and, secondly, to places of a marshy and 
undrained character. In the interior of China 
no such care is taken to segregate the lepers 
as is insisted on in Canton and Hoihow; but 
probably this is on account of the comparative 
infrequency of the disease. Against smallpox, 
plague, cholera, and other analogous scourges 
the Chinese usually take no sanitary precau- 
tions whatever ; it is only leprosy which imbues 
them with horror, although it is quite painless, 
and never affects the general health, except 
that, in the case of very young people, it re- 
tards puberty. The Hoihow people say that 
leprosy may be specifically acquired by eating 
the flesh of a dead chicken over which a 
centipede has run. But there is no end to their 
medical yarns. 

When I was in Burma I saw a few cases 
of leprosy near Rangoon; but the weather was 
too hot for me to personally explore in leprous 
localities. A native Burmese doctor once as- 
sured me that he possessed the secret of an 
absolutely certain cure for leprosy, and offered 
to cure in my presence any leper I might 
bring to him. e said he had learned the 
secret from an old bonze in a kyaung, or 
temple such as the poor use in Burma for 
all the purposes of an inn. The doctor had 
done the priest some good turn, and_ the 
priest, who was on the verge of death, wished 
to requite the favour. The cure is as follows: 
As in the case of the Chinese crucible test, 
nitre plays an important part, and it is worth 
while investigating the question why nitre should 
possess at once the alleged property of disclosing 
and curing leprosy. It is also remarkable that, 
as with the Chinese, arsenic is used as an 
alterative. The Burmese bonze’s prescription 
specified equal parts of saltpetre, arsenic, cam- 
phor, vitriol, sulphur, orpiment, common solder, 
and white arsenic, powdered and heated over 
a charcoal fire. A piece of paper is laid over 
the pan to prevent the mixture from flaring 
up by contact with too much air, The thick 
vapour which arises is allowed to collect in an 
alembic in the form of a crust. One sixty- 
fourth of a rupee in weight of this crusty 
essence is administered, mixed with pure honey, 
to the patient, who must have previously de- 
voured at least a pound of honey by way of 
preparing his stomach. Notwithstanding all 
this honey, the leper is at once seized with a 
most violent fit of nausea and vomiting, and 
during the whole of the next day the leprous 
spots will be so hot that their glow may be 
felt at a distance of two feet. (This remark- 
able glow accords with my own experience of 
a hot feverish smell.) On the fourth day 
scabs are peeled off all the affected parts, and 
the process is repeated, if necessary, until all 
these leprous spots cease to be feverish. In 
some cases four or five repetitions are necessary, 
and occasionally the severe vomiting carries off 
the patient. Of course there is no cure for 
disfigurements, nor can parts which have once 
dropped off be made to grow on again; but 
the disease is eradicated from all parts where 
it lurks in an active state. 

The above cure, or alleged cure, for leprosy 
was brought by the Burmese doctor before a 
European practitioner in Mandalay or Rangoon, 


and this practitioner advised the man to lay 
his secret before the Indian Government. But 
nothing was done. As I held an official posi- 
tion under the Indian Government at that 
time, I informally undertook to make the sug- 
gestion. But there is some knack or secret in 
the mixing or heating of the drugs above 
enumerated, and this secret the Burmese doctor 
would not disclose without a preliminary re- 
ward. Thus the thing fell through again. I 
promised not to disclose the secret even so far 
as it is explained above; but the man died a 
couple of years ago, and I therefore consider 
myself absolved. 


A MODERN ALCESTIS. 


By Rosatine Masson, 
Author of A Departure from Tradition, &e. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—-CHAPTER I. 


‘AND you won't marry me, then?’ he asked, 
going back to the original point, just as I 
thought I had explained it all to him. 

‘I don’t ever intend to enter the domestic 
service,’ I replied. 

‘Does that mean that you are a “New 
Woman ?”’ 

‘Comparatively new : twenty-three.’ 
‘Ah, now you are flippant!’ he cried, turn- 

a white face and angry eyes to me. 

Ve women have all more or less of the cat- 
and-mouse instinct ; but there come times when 
we are genuinely sorry—ay, and even a trifle 
frightened. 

‘I’m not flippant!’ I cried. ‘But I don’t 
want to marry! Why should I? Women are 
so happy nowadays! They have everything 
they want without marrying. They used to 
marry to be independent, and for the excite- 
ment of the thing, you know. Now they have 
independence and pleasure without, and so they 
don’t marry, unless’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Well, unless the spirit move them to, I 
suppose,’ said I lamely. 

He smiled grimly. ‘I wonder if anything 
ever moves a woman except a desire to please 
herself !’ 

‘I wonder you want to marry me, if that be 
your opinion of us!’ 
‘I wonder I do! 
since I first saw you. 

me 9’ 

‘Have you had a classical education?’ I 
asked him. 

‘I was at Harrow,’ he replied sulkily. 

‘It does not follow. Do you remember the 
story of Alcestis ?’ 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘T said it did not follow.’ 

‘What has the story got to do with us?’ 

‘If you remembered it, you would see. Al- 
cestis consented to die and go down into Hades 
instead of her husband.’ 

‘Well, I shouldn’t ask you to do that, Miss 
Dayrell !? 

‘Oh yes, you would; every day.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Spring cleanings, and autumn outings, and 
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tradesmen’s bills, and church attendance, and 
afternoon calls,’ I enumerated. 

‘Would you kindly consent to explain?’ 

So I explained. 

‘Alcestis seems to the modern reader to be 
an unusually self-sacrificing heroine, I replied ; 
‘and; her husband—Admetus, was he not called ? 
—an unusually selfish lord and master. Indig- 
nation struggles with amusement when we read 
that Admetus first tried hard to persuade his 
parents to suffer death in his place, using the 
agreeable argument that their terms of existence 
were anyhow comparatively short. But the 
parents were obstinately deaf to reason, and were 
charmed when Alcestis dutifully undertook dyin 
for her husband as part of the trivial roun 
and the common task. The father of Admetus 
even led him aside, and earnestly suggested that 
a judicially selected relay of wives might post- 
pone Hades indefinitely. The story struck me; 
that is why I remember it. Please don’t think 
that I am as well up in all classical mythology. 
But really, Captain Despard, do we not see the 
enacting of this melodrama every day of our 
lives? I have a great many married lady 
friends. They would themselves all deny it 


| 


indignantly ; but it is plain to the most casual | 


observer that they, every one of them, make a 
practice of suffering daily perdition for their 
husbands.’ 

I paused, for effect—and breath. 
Despard continued in an attitude 
attention. 

‘The nearest approach to Hades nowadays 
that I know of, I went on, ‘since we have 
eschewed the pit of fire and brimstone of our 
childhoods—is the spring cleaning. You will 
allow this ?’ 

‘I don’t know much about it, said Jack 
Despard meekly. 

‘Exactly so,’ I answered drily. ‘You were 
never required to go down into Hades; you 
probably went to your club instead. a 
the spring cleaning—which is a_ recognise 
necessity among the middle classes—the whole 
house smells of soft soap and furniture polish ; 
and workmen are perched on ladders; and all 
the furniture is grouped in the centres of the 
floors, and covered with shrouds; and meals 
are irregular and unpalatable ; and the servants 
are untidy and discomposed; and you can’t 
find anything you want; and you are not able 
to ask a soul to come and see you; and you 
are disturbed at four in the morning by the 
banshee moanings of chimney-sweeps; and all 
day long hammering goes on ; and’—— 

‘Oh, stop !’ he implored. 

‘Well, during all this time, who arranges and 
supervises and suffers uncomplainingly ?— the 
wife! Who lives on a brown-teapot tea and 
bread and butter, brought when the servants 
feel inclined?—the wife! Who goes for a 
week’s golf or a little fishing with a friend ?— 
the husband! Who, if he have to remain at 
home, grumbles incessantly, and considers him- 
self ill-used, and dines daily at his club ?—the 
husband! On this occasion, then, the wife 
clearly and distinctly suffers Hades on his 
behalf.’ 

‘He’d be awfully in the way.’ 

‘Oh, if it comes to that, Admetus would prob- 


But Jack 
of polite 


ably have been awfully in the way in Hades, 
Then again, take the autumn exodus to the sea- 
side. Who travels with the servants and the 
luggage — boxes, baskets, hampers, wraps, gun- 
cases, violin-cases, baths, bales, tennis-racquets, 
golf-clubs, fishing-tackle, and wine-hampers ?— 
the wife! Who comes next day, when the 
cook has had time to get reconciled to the 
kitchen-range, and everything is unpacked and 
in order?—the husband! On this occasion, 
then, the wife clearly and distinctly suffers 
Hades on his behalf.’ 

‘Ye—es.’ 

‘Or take such minor inflictions as dull callers, 
When the husband comes in and finds that Mrs 
M‘Jones, who takes a deep interest in the Jews, 
is upstairs; or Major Mandrake, who has such 
a painful stammer ; or the two Misses Fidgetts, 
who overlap one another’s remarks, and remain 
from three till six; or Lady Ball, with her 
ear-trumpet—does he not slink into the library 
and sulk there? And at dinner, to which his 
wife comes down with a splitting headache, 
does he not grumble that she did not send him 
a cup of tea? And never for a moment does 
he realise that for two mortal hours or more 
she has been suffering Hades on his behalf.’ 

‘I do not see the use of calls myself; but 
ladies seem rather to like them.’ 

‘Admetus did not see the use of death; but 
he would probably have excused himself on the 
plea that Alcestis seemed rather to like it, 
Again, take church attendance—well, we won't 
discuss that. But house-movings, or—oh! 
There are so many ways in which wives suffer 
perdition for their husbands! And you ask me 
to become your wife !’ 

‘I know it’s awfully presumptuous, but— 
couldn’t you marry me, May ?’ 

After all my rhetoric! What could one do 
in the face of such tenacity ? 

I don’t quite know what I said then to make 
him go away; but when he had wrung m 
hand and bolted, I sobbed till my head Sched. 
Argument is very exhausting. 

Next day Captain Despard called again. He 
had a smiling countenance, wore a flower, and 
had by no means the air of a rejected suitor. 
I felt angry. He took the cup of tea I handed 
to him, and sat down. 

‘Miss Dayrell, he began at once, ‘I have 
been thinking all carefully over, and I’ve got 
an idea.’ 

‘Have you?’ I responded coldly. 
ceedingly glad to hear it: 
nowadays.’ 

‘Yes,’ he continued, unabashed, ‘and what is 
more, it is a capital idea.’ 

He drank some tea, and then took a calm 
survey of our drawing-room, holding his cup 
in his hand, and craning his neck to examine, 
apparently, the stucco-work on our Adam’s 
ceiling.’ 

‘Do you ever have this room thoroughly 
cleaned ?’ he asked suddenly. 

‘Why, of course we do!’ I cried, alarmed. 
‘What makes you ask? Cobwebs?’ 

‘Who sees to it?’ he demanded sternly. 

‘Sees to it?’ I repeated. 

‘Who gives the orders, and overlooks the works, 
and supervises, so that it is properly done ?’ 
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‘I do!’ I exclaimed, still hunting the ceiling 
to discover the cobweb. 

‘Just so.’ 

There was a change in his voice that arrested 
‘my attention; and when I glanced at him to 
discover its meaning, I noted a triumph on his 
face that. should have warned me, but that 
only puzzled me. 

‘Your mother died when you were a baby?’ 
he asked me gently. 

‘Yes, I said, still more puzzled to discover 
the analogy. 

‘And your sister married and went out to 
India when you had just left school, I think?’ 

‘Yes,’ - 

‘You must have found it difficult at first to 
manage this large house all by yourself? 

‘Oh no! I enjoyed it. And father is very 
good and patient ; he never interferes,’ 

‘He leaves it all to you?’ 

‘Oh, entirely !’ 

‘Where is your father at this moment?’ 

‘In the library. You must forgive his not 
appearing—he very rarely comes up to tea, 
because’ 

I paused. It would be rather rude to tell 
him that father hated afternoon callers. 

‘Are you going abroad this spring?’ 

I began to wonder if trouble had not un- 
hinged the poor young man, his conversation 
was so disjointed ; and I told him gently, as 
you would tell a child, that we might go 
abroad later on; but that at present we had 
no magn except that father was meditating a 
week’s yachting. 

‘While the spring cleaning takes place ?’ 

“Yes” I owned at once, amazed that he 
should guess this deep-seated domestic reason 
so accurately ; and then I met his eye and saw 
the whole plot. 

‘It seems to me that, as you are already 
suffering the torments of Hades daily for your 
father’s sake, he said, ‘you might consent to 
suffer a little of them for mine.’ 

‘IT don’t see that at ‘all!’ I exclaimed, cross 
at having stepped into his net. 

‘Have you had a classical education?’ he 
asked me. 

‘If you are going to tell me the whole story 
of Alcestis over again, I’ 

‘Oh, not at all!’ he said in an alarmed voice. 
‘I thought you seemed excellently well up in 
it. I was merely going to inquire if you knew 
the meaning of ceteris paribus.’ 

I signified that I did. 

‘Well then, ceteris paribus, it resolves itself 
into the question of whether you prefer your 
father’s society to mine—either involving you 
in acquaintance with Hades.’ 

‘Ye-es, I responded doubtfully. 

‘I have been thinking it over, you see. I 
have a great many unmarried lady friends? 

‘Indeed, I said coldly. 

‘Yes. It is plain to any observer—though 
they, themselves, would deny the accusation 
indignantly—that they repeatedly suffer the 
torments of—er, Hades, for their fathers and 
brothers and cousins and uncles.’ 

‘I do not see how.’ 

‘Well, take the case of a country vicar, with 
a son and a daughter. The family resources 


are meagre, but they are taxed to the uttermost 
in order to provide Tom with the education 
suitable to a gentleman, and that will equip 
him to claim his rank in the world. Mary 
remains at home in the dull vicarage, surrounded 
by gooseberry bushes. When Tom returns from 
Eton or Harrow or Rugby, Mary darns his 
stockings and worships him. When Tom goes 
to Oxford, Mary economises in the family 
commissariat, and denies herself in every way 
in order that the thing may be. She is greatly 
impressed by her rer when she is once 
taken for a four-days’ visit to Oxford during 
the Eights week, and has tea on her brother's 
college barge. When Tom gets a curacy, Mary 
goes and keeps house for him, in order, by 
thrift and management, to make his little in- 
come suffice. When Tom gets a living he 
marries ; and Mary, now grown pitifully shabby 
and timid, returns to the parental vicarage and 
the gooseberry bushes. In this case, then, the 
sister has clearly and undeniably endured—er 
—Hades for his sake, and sacrificed her life for 
his, as much as your Alcestis friend ever did. 
Nor will it occur to Tom, throughout his life, 
that he has fed the pride and strength of his 
manhood on the sap of his sister’s happiness 
and youth; and when he has risen to the 
head of his profession, and counts himself a 
prosperous it successful man, he will not feel 
that he owes all this to the gentle maiden lady 
whose colourless existence he now kindly helps 
to support.’ 

‘Oh, I agree with you!’ I cried. 
of so many cases like that!’ 

‘And there are many other minor occasions,’ he 
continued, ‘in which sisters suffer—er— Hades 
for their brothers, and mothers for their sons, 
and daughters for their parents. When there is 
a sudden illness in a family—who is called on 
to give up occupations and engagements at a 
moment’s notice, and retire behind sheets that 
have’ been wrung out in carbolic acid ?—the 
mother, the sister, the daughter, or the aunt! 
Who goes away to golf, or to fish; or, if 
obliged to remain in town, who lives at his club, 
and grumbles on the state of affairs, and con- 
siders himself personally ill-used?—the father, 
the brother, the son, or the uncle! Who is 
expected, by divine right, to know how to deal 
gently but firmly with the peevish patient, and 
who accompanies the convalescent to the un- 
desirable seaside?—the mother, the sister, the 
daughter, or the aunt! Who comes in once a 
day to ask ‘How are you this morning?’ and 
then hurry away to his avocations and igen 
—the father, the brother, the son, or the uncle ! 
On this occasion, then, the mother, _ sister, 
daughter, or aunt, clearly and undeniably suffers 
—er—Hades.’ 

‘Well, but men are so in the way in a sick- 
room !? 

‘Oh, if it comes to that, Admetus would 
probably have said men were so in the way in 
Hades. Or take—oh! there are so many times 
when sisters, and aunts, and daughters suffer 
martyrdom !’ 

‘Well, granted!—But how does this affect 
me?’ 

‘It crushes your argument. If you don’t 
approve of woman’s subjection, you mustn’t only 
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not marry, you must leave father and brother, 
and cousin and uncle, and, by leaving them, 
leave a great many other things besides, and 
live by yourself and for yourself. Wouldn’t 
you rather marry me? 

‘Well, it seems that I gain nothing.’ 

‘You gain certain privileges which society 
confers on a married lady, 

‘ Nous avons changé tout cela!’ I cried. ‘What 
intrinsic value has the feeble Mr Noodle, with 
his receding chin and his two songs and his 
five ideas, that I should give precedence to a 
young woman, just because she has consented 
to be his wife? Or is the social status to be 
conferred by way of compensation? If so, poor 
girl, she may sweep her bridal fineries out 
before me and welcome.’ 

‘But suppose it were not Mr Noodle, but 
some one who could not sing, and had six 
ideas ?’ 

‘It does not alter the case. A woman, I 
consider, by assenting to the obsolete doctrine 
that matrimony dignifies her, is paying a bar- 
baric compliment to man.’ 

‘Will you pay me the barbaric compliment 
of marrying me?’ 

‘No, I won't.’ 

‘Do you dislike me personally ?’ 

‘I shall soon. I never heard of any one pro- 
posing in such an argumentative manner before !’ 

‘But you met my proposal by logic, and I 
have logically proved you to be in the wrong.’ 

I battled for a little while; but his pro- 
position seemed plausible, and so, as I pride 
myself on being strictly just, I promised to 
reflect on it, and he went away, saying he 
would come to-morrow to learn the result of 
my reflections. 

When he came next day, I told him that I 
agreed with him: I was acting the part of 
Alcestis: I would do so no more. As long 
as a woman pandered to the selfishness of 
her male relatives—be they fathers, brothers, 
husbands, cousins, or uncles—as long as_ she 
consented to receive anything at their hands, 
and so put herself into the position of being 


required to give in return, they required it 
of her that she should daily give her life for | 
theirs. It was injustice to woman in the ab- | 
stract to yield to such a state of matters. I 
would yield no longer. | 

‘You will then be just to one poor fellow in 
the concrete?’ he cried. | 

‘TI shall go into lodgings, I replied. 

His face fell ideals. 

‘May, you are joking!’ he exclaimed. 


I assured him that I was not joking. I had | 
suddenly realised that I was a slave. | 
He looked round the drawing-room. It is a) 


very pretty room, full of old carved wood and 
soft colours and the scent of many flowers. 

‘Do you call this slavery?’ he asked, with a 
dramatic gesture. | 

‘It requires cleaning annually,’ I replied. | 

‘Your father is very kind and indulgent to 
you, is he not? 

‘I have no doubt that Admetus was kind 
and indulgent to Alcestis in everything except 
essentials.’ | 

‘Oh, may Alcestis go to everlasting per-——_| 

‘It is exactly what she did do.’ | 


‘No; Hercules went and brought her back’ 

He had evidently been reading it up. I felt 
snubbed. 

He protested till the dressing-gong sounded ; 
but I remained as firm as a rock. 

‘May,’ said my father at dinner that evening, 
‘that young Despard seems to call here pretty 
often. This is the third day running, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, papa; but he won’t ever come here 
again.’ 

‘Why not? asked my father, looking up at 
me keenly. 

‘Because I am going away.’ 

‘Going away? Where? 

‘lam going into lod—lod—lodgings!’ I cried, 
bursting into tears. 

‘My little May, what is it?’ he asked, coming 
round to me at once. 

‘Oh, you are so—so very kind to me, papa!— 
and—and I’m sure you don’t mean it! But 
you s—s—send me down into Hades for you!’ 

‘My dear child!—what strong language ! 
What do you mean ?’ 

I dried my eyes, 
Alcestis. 

He did not take it nearly so well as Captain 
Despard had done. He was very angry, and 
talked about ‘rank folly, and ‘modern notions 
derived from reading idiotic novels.’ I pointed 
out that the notions were derived from an 
intelligent comprehension of ancient classical 
mythology, and he told me to go to bed. I 
went, though it was not yet ten o'clock, feeling 
excessively miserable, but with my mind now 
firmly made up. What more is needed, save 
one touch of martyrdom, to make a woman 
feel sure she is in the right? 


and told him all about 


HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


Tue heavens may lose their blue and gold, 
The lilies scentless lie ; 

The roses, when the winds blow cold, 
May fade, and fall, and die; 

The merles may hide in bush and brake, 
The lark and thrush be dumb; 

But Love can constant summer make 
Within the walls of home. 


Though tumults loud may rise and reign 
In market-place and square ; 

Though greed and strife in street and lane 
Make discord on the air; 

Yet angry feelings enter not, 
And discords never come 

To noble hall or lowly cot, 
If there is Peace at home. 


And though the years bring pain and woe, 
And many an hour of care; 

Though soft cheeks pale and hollow grow, 
And silvery white the hair; 

Still sorrows lighter seem to bear, 
And fuller joys become— 

A heaven on earth is surely where 
Love reigns with Peace at home. 
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